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be made to the latter part of the work from articles in the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica on Angling 
(by Sheringham) and Italian Literature (by Oelser; especially 
p. 903). Perhaps the works of F. D. Pastorius might have been 
mentioned. 8 One cannot escape the suspicion, particularly in 
a field principally cultivated by the less famous poets, that other 
minor georgics, perhaps in some numbers, may still lurk un- 
listed. The relations of the poetic georgic to more technical 
prose works upon the same themes, such as, in Greek, the Geo- 
■ponica, the Cynegeticus of Xenophon (and perhaps his treatise 
upon horsemanship; cf. n. 6 above), the works of Cato and 
Varro in Latin, the treatise on hunting by Don Juan Manuel 
in Spanish, etc., might perhaps have received passing notice. 
And in her discussion of the disappearance of the georgic in the 
nineteenth century (pp. 37 and 175) Dr. Lilly might have sug- 
gested as a contributing cause, at least, the increasing use, for 
the expression of scientific ideas, of a technical vocabulary dis- 
tinctly unpoetic in character. 

Arthur Stanley Pease 
The University of Illinois 



TEE ENGLISH POETS. Selections with critical introduc- 
tions by various writers, and a general introduction by 
Matthew Arnold. Edited by Thomas Humphrey Ward, 
M. A. Volume V. Browning to Rupert Brooke. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1918. Pp. xix, 653. 

"The Fifth Volume of The English Poets," states the general 
editor in his brief preface, "deals with those writers who have 
died during the period that has elapsed since Volume IV was 
published in its original form — a period of nearly forty years." 
In respect of arrangement and critical apparatus it follows not 
unworthily the preceding volumes of the series, although the 
editor occasionally exhibits a strange arbitrariness in his choice 
of the minor poets of the period. Certain of the critical intro- 
ductions deserve high commendation. Especially noteworthy 
are those prefixed to the selections from William Morris, Swin- 
burne, George Meredith, and William Barnes, which are the 
work of J. W. Mackail, Edmund Gosse, J. C. Bailey, and Thomas 
Hardy, respectively. Long ago in one of the dozen finest biog- 
raphies in the language Mr. Mackail made William Morris in 
a special sense his own subject; and the lucid and attractive 
essay which he here contributes is perhaps the most notable 
piece of criticism in the volume. Felicitously he characterizes 

8 Cf. Riverside edition of the poems of J. G. Whittier (1894), 519. 
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the corpus of Morris's verse as a combination of "the pellucidity 
of Chaucer with the fluent richness of Ariosto." 

Not all the introductions, however, are of such rare quality. 
The general editor's notice of Francis Thompson, for example, 
is curiously unsympathetic and, in point of length, quite inade- 
quate. The critical introduction to the selections from Mary 
E. Coleridge is almost a page and a half longer; and Mr. Hux- 
ley's brilliant prolegomenon to Richard Middleton, who in 
comparison with the author of The Hound of Heaven is a mere 
poetaster, occupies rather more space than the Thompson notice. 
We submit that this allotment is seriously disproportionate to 
the merits of the poets under discussion. It may be noted at 
this point that it was not Mrs. Meynell, as Mr. Ward wrongly 
states, but her husband, Wilfrid Meynell, who edited the well- 
known volume of selections. 

Again, Miss Coleridge's claim to be included in such a vol- 
ume as this is much less compelling than that of another poet- 
ess, Rosamund Marriott Watson, who is omitted. Room 
should surely have been made for some of the delicately beauti- 
ful work of Mrs. Watson, as well as for that of "Laurence Hope" 
(Mrs. Nicholson), and of those two distinguished artists in 
dramatic verse, Miss Bradley and Miss Cooper, who collabo- 
rated under the pseudonym of "Michael Field." Nor is there 
a single poem by Oscar Wilde. If Wilde must be omitted why 
include the Hon. Emily Lawless and Sir Alfred Lyall? And 
though the selection from Rupert Brooke is thoroughly satis- 
factory and is prefaced by two pages of fresh and independent 
criticism from the pen of Sir Henry Newbolt, the work of a 
hardly less eminent recent poet, James Elroy Flecker, is left 
entirely without mention. 

In 1894, selections from Browning, Arnold, and Tennyson 
were added as an appendix to, and subsequently incorporated 
in, the fourth volume. These selections are now "for the better 
convenience of readers" detached and reissued in the opening 
pages of this book. Were the Rossetti selections which ap- 
peared in the original edition of Volume IV similarly trans- 
ferred, this fifth volume would serve admirably as a text for the 
usual American undergraduate course in the greater Victorian 
poets, for Mr. Ward provides a generous measure of Swinburne 
and William Morris. 

Henry A. Lappin 
D' Youville College for Women, 
Bufialo 



